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The Program of the Bureau of (3/ 
Educational Research \? 
By T. C. HOLY 


HE Bureau of Educational Research was organized in 
September, 1921, so the school year 1941-42 marks 


the twenty-first year of its existence. Now that the 
Bureau is of age, it seems appropriate to review briefly its 
history. Following the Ohio state school survey in 1913, there 
was enacted a new school code in 1914. One section reads: 


There shall be established in the college of education of the Ohio 
State University and in each of the normal schools and colleges which are 
maintained either wholly or in part by state funds, a department of effi- 
ciency tests and survey. Such departments shall at the request of the super- 
intendent of public instruction assist him in working out efficiency methods 
in school administration, and in conducting co-operative school surveys. 


On the basis of this legislation the Bureau was established in 
1921 with B. R. Buckingham as its first director. He continued 
in that capacity until 1928, when he resigned to accept an 
editorial position with Ginn and Company. He was succeeded 
by W. W. Charters, who continued as director until August 
31, 1942, when he retired from the University.’ 

It is of interest to note from the records of the Board of 
Trustees that the official title of the Bureau when first organ- 
ized was that of “Bureau of Education and Mental Measure- 
ments.” This title, however, was changed almost immediately 
to “Bureau of Educational Research.” From the legislation 
just quoted it will be seen that the intent was that the depart- 
ments of efficiency tests and surveys would serve the State 
Department of Education and the public schools of the state. 
That such was the concept of the first director of the Bureau 
is verified by the following statement which appeared in the 


1 It will interest the readers of the BULLETIN to know that since retiring Mr. Charters 
has accepted the position of Chief of the Training Division of the Manpower Commission. 
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first issue of the Epucationat ReEsEARCH BULLETIN under 
the date of January 4, 1922: 


Through numerous channels we are assured that a multitude of 
urgent problems are confronting school people everywhere. It is the 
purpose of the College of Education of Ohio State University and of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, which was established last Septem- 
ber, to assist in the solution of these problems. 


The announcement continues with the observation that in order 
for the Bureau to be most effective it must have some means 
of outlet; hence the Epucationat REsEARCH BULLETIN was 
started. 


N ADDITION to providing for this outlet for its findings, the 
Bureau since its beginning has felt responsible to train 
workers in the techniques of educational research. To that end, 
there was early provided in the Bureau organization funds to 
employ research assistants. Up to September 30, 1942, fifty- 
two persons had held that position. In a study of these made 
in 1941 by Mr. Charters, he found that a large number were 
in positions where their research experience in the Bureau 
would be extremely useful. Because of the importance of this 
contribution to the field of educational research it is hoped 
that the present plan will continue. 

Since its organization the Bureau has carried on its major 
functions through projects approved by the director. Up to 
September 30, 1942, the Bureau had undertaken 691 research 
projects. These include studies in the fields of student achieve- 
ment, administration, attendance and enrollment, class size, 
curriculum, educational measurements, evaluation, finance, 
guidance, higher education, job analysis, motion pictures, per- 
sonnel studies, publicity, radio, salaries, school plant, secondary 
education, surveys of various kinds, teachers and teacher train- 
ing, arithmetic, reading, and vocabulary. Thus it will be seen 
that the research program of the Bureau has been an extensive 
one. Records of each of these projects are in the Reference 
Library maintained by the Bureau. 

The support of the Bureau has come from two sources: state 
appropriations to the University and subsidies from outside 
agencies. Included in the state appropriations have been the 
regular salary budget and special amounts for maintenance. 
These amounts have ranged from $22,500 in 193 1-32 to $7,000 
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in 1940-41. Over the years the Bureau has had substantial 
grants from outside agencies. For the period ending June 30, 
1942, the amount expended from these subsidies amounted to 
$711,847. These have come largely from two sources: the 
Payne Fund and the General Education Board. However, this 
amount does not include funds furnished the Bureau for special 
studies such as the survey of the Boys’ Industrial School and 
the survey of the Girls’ Industrial School. It is estimated that 
from this source the Bureau has had approximately $35,000. 


2 retirement of Mr. Charters as Director of the Bureau 
on August 31 has been mentioned previously. All the 
members of the staff heartily endorse the fine things which 
Miss MacLatchy said about him in her editorial in the But- 
LETIN for December 10, and the many other fine things which 
she would have said if space had permitted. The writef was 
appointed his successor, and assumed his duties on September 1. 

In a series of meetings held between the staff of the Bureau 
of Educational Research and representatives of other depart- 
ments in the College of Education during the early part of 
1942, there was general consensus that the work of the Bureau 
could be more closely integrated with the program of the 
College and the University if an Advisory Committee to the 
Bureau were created. Therefore, on September 23, 1942, the 
Executive Committee of the College authorized the appoint- 
ment of such an Advisory Committee consisting of a represen- 
tative of the President, the Dean of the Graduate School, the 
Dean of the College of Education, a representative from each 
of the other seven departments in the College and the Depart- 
ments of Agricultural Education and Home Economics, and 
the major members of the Bureau Staff. 

Since the appointment of this committee and events related 
to it are certain to have an important bearing on the work of 
the Bureau, it seems wise to discuss them at this point, even 
though such discussion carries us beyond September 30, the 
close of the year with which this report primarily deals. 

The present members of the Advisory Committee are: 

Ex Officio Members— 
H. H. Davis, vice-president (representing the President) 
ALPHEUs W. Smiru, dean of the Graduate School 
ARTHUR J. KLEIN, dean of the College of Education 
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Departmental Representatives— 
SN 526 Pie Sle adv ..... Warp G. REEDER 
PPE. fi Shen sasae ees ..... JAMEs W. GrIMEs 


RA Side SUG eee ere be ees L. H. Drercks 

Physical Education.............5.. G.Lenn W. Howarp 

oe cg ECE OS OO ER TT Car R. RoceErs 

Bureau of Special and Adult Education. HERscHEL W. NIsONGER 

University School... . Je. ee..... CC. WEIDEMANN 

Agricultural Education... . .... Ray FIFe 

Home Economics................. (Mrs.) Atice D. PRressEy 
Major Members of the Bureau of Educational Research Staff— 

T. C. Hoty JosEPHINE MacLatcuy 

EARL ANDERSON Ross Moongy 

Epcar DALE Louis RaTus 

R. H. EcKELBERRY RuTH SEEGER 

WILLmAM R. FLESHER I. Kerr TyLer 


According to the legislation adopted by the Committee at 
its meeting on December 8, 1942, it will have these duties: 


a. Read or hear read reports made by the chairman, any member of the 
Committee, or any special committee regarding the accomplishments, 
plans, and needs of the Bureau of Educational Research. 

b. Make suggestions and recommendations to the chairman regarding 
valuable and timely researches and other services that might be 
sponsored by the Bureau of Educational Research. 

c. Advise the chairman regarding ways in which the work of the Bureau 
of Educational Research may be more closely integrated with that 
of other departments and divisions of the College of Education and 
of the University. 

d. Create, if needed, special committees for the performance of specific 
duties and hear their reports. 


To further the integration of the work of the Bureau with 
the College and University the Board of Trustees at its meeting 
on October 11, 1942, approved the following recommendation 
of the President: 


That full or fractional time of members of the staff of the University 
be assigned to the Bureau of Educational Research for the prosecution 
of appropriate investigations. Such assignments to approved projects 
may be made by the President of the University upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Dean of the College, the Director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, and the heads of the departments involved. 


As a result of this action there are assigned to the Bureau 
during the Autumn Quarter, 1942, the following seven staff 
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members from other departments for part-time service: 
R. H. Eckelberry, E. E. Lewis, and Ward G. Reeder from the 
Department of Education, and J. Harry Craig, Roy A. Doty, 
Sidney L. Pressey, and Francis P. Robinson from the Depart- 
ment of Psychology. These persons are engaged in three 
studies. The first of these is an extensive study of the present 
accelerated program in the University and the other two are 
projects for the State Department of Education. Of these, one 
is on school bus transportation, the problems of which have 
been greatly increased by virtue of the restrictions of the Office 
of Defense Transportation; and the other has to do with the 
preparation of bulletin materials on the place of the public 
schools in the war program. In connection with this latter 
study, a considerable amount of time is being given to the 
organization of the Victory Corps in the high schools of the 
state. In addition to these temporary assignments to the Bureau 
staff most of which will undoubtedly continue during the Win- 
ter Quarter, two other assignments have been approved for that 
quarter. Hoyt L. Sherman, of the Department of Fine Arts, 
will work full time on a study of visual training as it relates to 
fine arts, and William Van Til, from the University School 
will devote part time to a study of acceleration as it relates to 
the program of the University School. 


FS the past several years the College of Education has had 
a separate program of publication. For example, in 1941 
the College—exclusive of the Bureau—issued 12 different 
publications. In order to centralize the entire publication pro- 
gram of the College, including the Bureau in one office, the 
Board of Trustees at its meeting on November 9, 1942 ap- 
proved the appointment of R. H. Eckelberry, of the Depart- 
ment of Education, to the Bureau staff to be in charge of both 
Bureau and College publications. Under this arrangement 
Josephine MacLatchy, who has been head of the Editorial 
Division, and who has been the assistant editor for the Epuca- 
TIONAL ResEARCH Butetin and the Journal of Higher 
Education, becomes the associate editor for the entire program. 
In the materials which follow, each of the divisions has 
given a brief report of its activities during 1941-42, together 
with plans for 1942-43. The plans for the current year are of 
course subject to such changes as may be made as a result of the 
recommendations of the newly created Advisory Committee. 
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Accomplishment Tests 
By LOUIS RATHS 


ORKING co-operatively with a subcommittee of the Com- 

mittee on Evaluation of Student Progress of the College 
of Education our Division helped in the development of a 
comprehensive Adviser’s Report to the Committee on Junior 
Standing. This report supplies opportunities for advisers to 
record judgments about their students with respect to profes- 
sional personality, personal adjustment, thinking and planning, 
speaking skills, writing skills, recreational skills and interests, 
and informational background. Each of these seven headings 
is defined in some detail and a new and different form of rating 
scale provided for the use of advisers. The printed document 
is in no sense the work of our Division alone. It is a product 
of the co-operative efforts of many individuals who are respon- 
sible for the educational training of the students enrolled in 
our college. 

The Ohio Teaching Record’ was printed in a revised edition 
and has been used by many instructors in this College and many 
other colleges in the United States. Last year plans were 
projected for more systematic studies of its use but because 
of the wartime emergency many of these plans had to be can- 
celed. Graduate students who had undertaken these projects 
as major interests have since taken up new duties either in the 
armed forces or in other governmental capacities. The revised 
Ohio Teaching Record meets nearly all of the serious criticisms 
which were directed toward the earlier forms. Its most frequent 
use is in the pre-service education of teachers. 

A new and different form of attitude testing was initiated, 
mimeographed editions of which were tried out experimentally 
with freshmen, sophomore, and junior students. The project 
was entitled Social Issues and War. A bulletin was developed 
which contained discussions of nine different important social 
principles: minorities and war, social experiments and war, 
sources of truth and war, some definitions of liberty, social 
classes and war, human nature and war, the functions of govern- 
ment, gradualism versus speed, relations of means to ends. 

Each principle was presented from at least five different 


1It may be purchased from the Ohio State University Press, Columbus, Ohio. Single 
copies 2§ cents; orders of 100 or more, 15 cents each. 
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points of view. Students were asked to choose the paragraph 
which best expressed their own viewpoints and then to rewrite 
that paragraph in a way which would best reflect their own 
deepest convictions. The instrument proved to be-very inter- 
esting and thought-provoking to students who responded to 
the challenge enthusiastically. The experimental use of the 
mimeographed form suggested that a serious revision would 
be worth while and this has been carried through. The revised 
bulletin is now available for wider use within our College and 
to others who are interested in it.” 

A systematic study of the value-analysis technique which 
has been discussed in previous annual reports has been com- 
pleted. The study involved a very small number of cases but 
suggests a useful way of identifying the values which students 
hold. The technique is substantially reliable and quite objec- 
tive. A more detailed account of the investigation is to be found 
in a Master’s thesis, completed by Mr. Hodgson.* 

The newly designed nature-of-proof test intended for use 
with college students has been carried through its experimental 
stages and will very shortly be printed in a series of ten 
different forms. The increase over the usual number of forms 
is due to the demand of instructors for greater emphasis on 
this objective in daily classroom work. 

A project was undertaken in the elementary schools of 
Euclid, Ohio, for the purpose of developing more adequate 
evaluation instruments at this level and for improving the 
effectiveness of teaching. This undertaking has already culmi- 
nated in the development of an Interest Inventory for the 
Intermediate Grades, several forms of Guess Who tests for use 
in the elementary schools, a Social Distance Scale for use with 
younger children, and a form for recording the selection of 
committee members by boys and girls in the elementary grades.* 

The teachers are using these evaluation instruments in their 
classroom work and on the basis of their use will suggest modi- 
fications that will be taken into consideration before printed 
forms are distributed. The work with Euclid teachers includes 
also a systematic study of the discussion techniques which are 


* Copies of Social Issues and War may be purchased from the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. Single copies, 25 cents; orders of 25 or more, 10 cents each. 
* Hodgson, Newton C. “Value-Analysis: An Exploratory Study of a Technique for 
Appraising Values.” 1942. Master’s thesis on file in the library of Ohio State University. 
* Copies may be obtained from R. H. Erwine, superintendent of schools, Euclid, Ohio. 
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now employed in the Euclid classrooms. Plans have been formu- 
lated to produce a manual which will contain verbatim reports 
of classroom discussions together with suggestions for evaluating 
the discussions. 

It is expected that during the year the Euclid project 
will be continued. Further work will be done in the develop- 
ment of evaluation instruments for use in elementary schools. 
Investigation of the value-analysis technique will be carried on 
to include more cases and an attempt will be made more accu- 
rately to determine the validity and reliability of the method. 
Other attitude scales similar to Social Issues and War are 
projected. These deal with educational issues, race issues, and 
issues of home and family living. Work will be started on a 
program intended to evaluate students with respect to their 
readiness for student teaching assignments. 


Appointments Division 
By EARL W. ANDERSON 


i regarding teacher-recommendation activities 
of the Appointments Division are made by calendar years. 
The report of the year 1942 will not be completed until 
December 31. In 1941 assistance in securing teaching positions 
was given to 706 teachers, an increase of four persons over the 
preceding year. Placements through direct nominations occur- 
red in 446 cases. In the other 260 instances, the teachers had 
made their initial contacts with employers but were given defi- 
nite assistance through the furnishing of credentials or other 
information regarding them to prospective employers. The 
duties of the office in 1941 involved the sending of 9,305 sets 
of credentials, the handling of 3,347 calls for teachers, the 
holding of 4,439 interviews with candidates, employers, and 
students, along with the usual load of correspondence and 
record keeping involved in performing these services and in 
providing the necessary information. 

During the year ending September 30, 1942, the author 
has acted as consultant for the Division of Teacher Personnel 
for the Commission on Teacher Education, participated in a 
survey of the teaching staff and of teacher personnel practices 
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of the schools of Minneapolis, Minnesota, served as member 
of the Educational Council research body of the Ohio Educa- 
tional Association, engaged in a study of the teaching staff of 
the Girls’ Industrial School as a part of a general survey of 
that institution, assisted in an evaluation of the schools of Lan- 
caster, Ohio, and visited more than forty public schools. 

The usual analysis of the placement success of the graduates 
of the College of Education for the year 1941 was made with 
Mary A. Ewan and Marie Kellstadt. This analysis, which was 
reported in the EpucaTionaL REsEARCH BULLET, included 
statistics as to subject combinations in demand. With R. H. 
Eliassen, a survey of investigations in teacher supply and 
demand as reported in the literature in 1940-41 was published 
in the EpucaTionaL REsEARCH BULLETIN. 


Curriculum Division 
By EDGAR DALE 


Fe sometime this division has been working on a list of 
the words which are known to 80 per cent of fourth-grade 
school children. Much time has been spent in perfecting this 
list. Retests were made in Arlington Elementary School and 
the Fourth Street School, Columbus. Work is still being done 
on this list, and it is expected that it will be lithoprinted within 
a few weeks. 

On February 1, 1942, leave of absence from the University 
was granted the writer in order to enable him to serve as Head 
of the Co-ordination Division, Bureau of Motion Pictures of the 
Office of War Information. This bureau produces war infor- 
mation films and distributes them both theatrically and non- 
theatrically. These films are reportorial in character and are 
for the purpose of giving authoritative information to our 
citizens with reference to such problems as salvage, fuel con- 
servation, women in industry, the American college in war- 
time, nutrition, and others. More than fifty subjects will be 
produced during the coming year. In the nontheatrical division, 
25,000 reels of film will be made available to the public 
through more than 180 regular distribution channels. 

The News Letter has been continued, and has dealt 
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primarily with the war-information program as it relates to 
radio, motion pictures, and the press. We now print fourteen 
thousand copies of each of the eight issues. These are widely 
distributed to leaders in the fields of visual education and 
parent education, as well as to service clubs, churches, unions, 
farm bureau groups, and many other organizations. Publication 
of the News Letter is made possible through the continued 
generosity of the Payne Fund of New York City. 


Editorial Division 
By JOSEPHINE H. MACLATCHY 


1 Editorial Division has as usual cared for the editing 
and production of the EpucaTrionaL RESEARCH BULLETIN 
(9 issues) and the Journal of Higher Education (9 issues), two 
monographs of the series “Bureau of Educational Research 
Monographs,” and Education on the Air, 1942. In addition 
No. 2 of Bureau of Educational Research Mimeographs was 
edited in this office; we did not supervise its production. 

Education on the Air, 19 42, is devoted to radio in wartime. 
The character of the Institute for Education by Radio has 
through the years been changing from a predominance of 
speeches to discussion groups. The transformation is almost 
complete in the sessions reported in the present volume. This 
change to discussion, while it increases the variety of opinions 
expressed, greatly increases the work of editing, for our printing 
budget—as well as the reader’s interest and time—will not 
allow us to print the court stenographer’s report of the pro- 
ceedings in full. Therefore, after several readings, what seems 
to be the core of the discussion in each panel, round table, study 
group, or demonstration, is retained, making a book of three 
hundred pages. 

The two “Bureau of Educational Research Monographs,” 
Numbers 26 and 27, by their titles—Resurvey of the Ohio 
Soldiers’ and Sailor? Orphans? Home and Survey of the Girls’ 
Industrial School—convey to the reader an idea of their con- 
tents. Each was made by the Survey Division of the Bureau. 

The two magazines have followed their usual ways. Three 
issues of the EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN were devoted 
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to single subjects: September 17, 1941, to reports of research 
in reading; October 15, 1941, to the report of the Ohio 
Schools Study; and December 9, 1942, to a short report of 
a conference on Human Development in Wartime held at Ohio 
State University, June 29 to July 3, 1942. The Journal of 
Higher Education reported one of the nation-wide surveys 
which Mr. Charters made through brief questionnaires sent 
to several hundred colleges and universities—General Survey 
Courses. The complete task of producing the BULLETIN except 
writing the editorials has been done in the Editorial Division. 
With the exception of the business managing of the Journal, 
the writing of the editorials and the news section called “The 
Reporter,” and with co-operation in the reading and choice of 
the manuscripts, all editorial work in the production of the 
Journal of Higher Education has been done in this office. 

Little research has been done by the Research Associate 
who for twenty years has had charge of the Editorial Division. 
Aside from directing the tutors of a number of children with 
reading difficulties, only one piece of research has been at- 
tempted. This was a study of techniques in teaching arithmetic 
which was briefly reported in the November 10, 1942 issue 
of the BULLETIN. 


Personnel Division 
By ROSS L. MOONEY 


URING the past year the Personnel Division has been pri- 

marily occupied with the development of instruments 

for use in personal counseling and school surveys, and with 

services to University committees in the evaluation of faculty 
and of personnel work. 

The personality instruments thus far published and avail- 
able for general use are three Problem Check Lists, for use 
in college, high school, and junior high school, respectively. 
Between 210 and 330 items appear on each list and are dis- 
tributed over such areas as health, social and recreational 
activities, home and family, finances and work, future vocation 
and education, morals and religion, psychological problems with 
one’s self and with other people, and school problems. Such 
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items as “headaches,” “unable to concentrate,” “meeting 
people,” “trying to break off a habit,” “family quarrels,” 
illustrate the phrasing. A student uses a check list by mark- 
ing the problems of concern to him. Students react with favor 
to the use of the forms. 

The check lists give a quick and comprehensive overview 
of the expressed concerns of a student, thereby supplementing 
interviews and providing useful information in the study of 
individuals. When given to groups of students, the check 
lists are easily summarized to serve several purposes: the 
discovery of those students most interested in receiving imme- 
diate counsel, the planning of a co-ordinated guidance program 
in a school, the indication of changes needed in the curricular 
and extra-curricular programs, and the furthering of research 
in the relation of problems to other aspects of human behavior. 

A manual to accompany the Problem Check List, College 
Form, has just been published. It covers such points as the 
origins of the check lists, criteria for items and classifications, 
basic assumptions, validity, reliability, suggested procedure to 
follow in using the list, and data on results to date. Eventually 
manuals are to be prepared to accompany the other forms. 
Meanwhile the manual for the college form gives much of 
the discussion basic to all three check lists. 

Surveys, using the high-school form, were done on Stephens- 
Lee High School, Asheville, North Carolina, and on a sam- 
pling of schools in Louisiana for the Louisiana Educational 
Survey Commission. The results of the first survey are pub- 
lished in the March 18, 1942 issue of the BULLETIN under the 
title “Surveying High-School Students’? Problems by Means 
of a Problem Check List.” The results of the second survey 
are to appear in an article in 1943. 

Aside from problem check lists for use with students, 
experimental forms are in preparation for two adult groups: 
teachers in service and industrial-plant employees. These 
forms will receive field trial in the coming months. 

Experimentation is also under way on other types of 
personality instruments: a “resources problems” check list to 
enable a registry of assets as well as difficulties, an “occupational 
values” check list to secure expression of elements most desired 
in an occupation, and an “experience” check list to facilitate a 
discussion of vocational desires in terms of concrete experiences 
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already known to the counselee. Such instruments constitute 
the beginnings of a battery of personality instruments which 
are formed in consistent relation to each other and in recogni- 
tion of the kind of information which seems required by 
functional and democratic conceptions of education. All are 
self-expression devices; none are tests. 

In connection with the work of committees in the Univer- 
sity, much effort has gone into the organization of materials 
for use in the annual evaluations of faculty services, and in 
the creation of a directory of resources for personnel work on 


the campus. The outcomes of this work will not be published 
until sometime in 1943. 


Radio Division 
By 1. KEITH TYLER 


ERHAPS the largest task accomplished by the Radio Division 

during the past year has been the virtual completion of 
the Evaluation of School Broadcasts project which, under the 
auspices of the Federal Radio Education Committee, has been 
under way for the last five years. Supported by the General 
Education Board, this project has worked co-operatively with 
broadcasters, on the one hand, and educators, on the other, in 
experimentation and research in the field of radio programs 
as they affect children and youth. Besides the intangible results 
which it is believed are reflected in the developing field of 
radio education by broadcasters and teachers, there are the more 
tangible results represented by mimeographed bulletins pre- 
pared by the project which are sold at cost through the 
University. A list of these publications may be obtained on 
request to the writer. The studies reported include such gen- 
eral background material as “Radio in the Schools of Ohio,” 
“National Morale and Radio,” and “Radio and College 
Youth.” They offer direct aid to teachers in the selection and 
use of radio-sound equipment, radio programs and recordings. 
They report studies in the out-of-school listening of children, 
such as “Crime and Punishment on the Air,” “Criteria for 
Children’s Programs,” and “Radio Preferences of Tenth-Grade 
Students.” Finally, they include suggestions for broadcasters 
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in such bulletins as “How to Build a Radio Audience,” “What 
Objectives for School Broadcasts?” and “Network School 
Broadcasts: Some Conclusions and Recommendations.” 

In addition to the research reports, a number of books are 
to be published in the series “Radio in Education” of the 
World Book Company. Recordings for School Use has already 
come off the press and provides invaluable help to schools and 
informal educational organizations which are making use of 
phonograph records and transcriptions in their educational pro- 
gram. Radio and the School will be the next volume published. 
It is directed to the classroom teacher and incorporates all the 
insights and understandings of the staff with regard to the many 
ways in which radio affects and may be utilized by the school. 
Other books in preparation include Radio in the Community 
and a volume devoted to radio research. 

The continuing program of the Division is pointed toward 
the incorporation of the audio with the visual in the develop- 
ment of a teaching-aids laboratory for the College of Education. 
The basic assumption is that teachers may best be prepared to 
make use of teaching aids by incorporation of these materials in 
the teacher-education program, rather than by presentation of 
special courses in radio and visual education which are taken 
only by a few selected students. It is hoped that teaching aids 
will be utilized more widely in the regular courses of the 
College, that students will learn the techniques for utilizing 
these aids in relation to their fields of teaching in the various 
methods courses, and that students may make actual use of 
the various aids in their practice teaching. In addition, some 
students may wish to specialize in this area and secure additional 
intensive training in the use of materials and equipment. 

The Radio Division offers a unique service to the radio 
broadcasting industry through the annual Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio which has come to be the most significant national 
radio meeting devoted to program matters. Last year the 
attendance again increased beyond previous years, with repre- 
sentatives from networks and local stations, colleges and uni- 
versities, national and local civic organizations, public-school 
systems, and governmental agencies. Thirty-three states as 
well as Canada and Great Britain were numbered among those 
attending. In addition, the Exhibition of Recordings, held 
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in connection with the Institute, included 319 entries from 
organizations and stations widely distributed through the 
country. The conference was addressed to radio’s most crucial 
problem, its rdle in wartime, and a variety of critical issues 
were vigorously discussed from many angles. Because of the 
unusual value of this conference to the war effort, the meeting is 
planned for 1943, the dates chosen being April 30 to May 3. 

The personnel of the Division participated in numerous 
conventions, conferences, and institutes in an attempt to reach 
teachers in service. In addition, the course in radio education 
was given during the Winter and Summer Quarters and grad- 
uate students were guided in the study of advanced problems. 
There was continued co-operation with the Curriculum Division 
in the publication of the News Letter which reaches teachers, 
civic leaders, and interested personnel of the radio and motion- 
picture industries. 


Reference Division 
By RUTH E. SEEGER 


"ha past year’s work has proved of unusual interest in that 
it has clearly reflected the changing conditions of the time. 
One might expect the Reference Division of a Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research to be one of the few places unaffected by 
such changes, but that has not proved to be true in this case. 

Our attendance is somewhat lower than for last year, the 
total number for the year reaching 20,986. This reflects the 
decreased university enrollment; a still greater drop is to be 
expected during the coming year. Though we have fewer 
students in the library, faculty use seems to have increased 
somewhat. We also find that off-campus attendance is heavier, 
due largely to increased personnel and training programs for 
both the armed forces and industry. Tests for use in selection 
of personnel have been in unusual demand. 

Our acquisitions for the year show an increase of 231, 
bringing the year’s total to 5,154. These include 2,540 period- 
icals, 973 pamphlets, 916 college catalogues, 210 professional 
books, 93 textbooks, 24 state reports, 131 tests, 37 reference 
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books, and 228 miscellaneous items. Cataloguing and indexing 
of these materials has necessitated the preparation and filing 
of some 12,000 cards. 

Our reference and bibliographical service to off-campus 
people has remained at a very uniform level. This service, 
conducted by mail, goes largely to school people in the state 
of Ohio, though it does include response to some out-of-state 
requests. In the latter case, we have found it necessary to charge 
a small fee to cover clerical costs if the requests involve other 
than very simple reference work. 

It is anticipated that the present reorganization of the 
Bureau will involve no drastic changes in the work or the policy 
of the Reference Division. Types of materials acquired and 
reference services undertaken will change as needed to meet 
changing demands of both staff and faculty members. We 
have tried at all times to keep our organization elastic enough 
to adapt to changing trends and we plan to continue this policy. 


Survey Division 
By T. C. HOLY 


I 1941-42 the Survey Division prepared and distributed 
among Ohio county, city, and exempted-village school 
superintendents and other interested persons the following five 
mimeographed reports: 


“Financial Data for Ohio Cities and Exempted Villages as of 
September, 1941” 

“The Extent of Financial Proposals to Be Submitted by Ohio County 
School Districts on November 4, 1941” 

“The Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special Levies Sub- 
mitted in Ohio School Districts between January 1 and November 4, 
1941, Inclusive” 

“Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in Ohio City and 
Exempted-Village School Districts from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941” 

“Comparison of Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in 
Ohio County School Districts from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941” 


In addition to these annual recurring studies the division 
completed during the year a comprehensive survey of the Girls’ 
Industrial School at Delaware. This, like the earlier study of 
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the Boys’ Industrial School, was done at the request of the 
Director of the State Department of Public Welfare. This 
study is Bureau of Educational Research Monograph, No. 27. 
Also during the year the resurvey of the Ohio Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans’ Home made in 1940-41 came off the press 
as Bureau of Educational Research Monograph, No. 26. 

During 1941-42 this division made an extensive study of 
the proportion of families with children in the public schools 
in a group of Ohio school districts, the results of which 
appeared in the October, 1942, issue cf the EpucaTionaL 
ResEarcH Buttetin. In brief, it was found that in the 93 
districts where either complete or sampling information was 
obtained, only 35 per cent of the 135,161 families included 
had children in the public schools at the time the study was 
made. These 93 districts were located in 62 of the 88 counties 
of the state, and included seven of the eight cities with 100,000 
population or more. The fact that only about one family 
out of each three was thus represented seemed of unusual 
significance. 

Since the writer succeeded Mr. Charters as Director of 
the Bureau on September I, 1942, it was necessary to make 
other arrangements regarding this Division. Effective October 
I, 1942, W. R. Flesher was added to the Bureau staff to 
share with the writer the responsibility for the work of this 
division. Mr. Flesher has had eighteen years experience as 
a teacher, elementary principal, high-school principal, and 
school superintendent, so is thoroughly familiar with the organ- 
ization and financing of public education in Ohio. Moreover, 
his dissertation was a study of school and community problems 
of beginning teachers in Ohio; hence he is familiar with that 
aspect of the field of education. [Vol. XXII, No. 1] 








The Reliability of General Ratings of 
Voice and Diction Proficiency 
By WILLIAM M. TIMMONS anv ELBERT R. MOSES, Jr.* 


NUMBER of methods have been used to measure students’ 
proficiency in voice and diction—those aspects of speech 
involving pronunciation of sounds, assimilation, quality, 

loudness, rate, pitch variation, and melody considered apart 
from language and meaning. These methods have been for 
the most part either to have a highly trained speech correctionist 
diagnose the speech characteristics on the basis of an extended 
interview with the student, or to have expert judges use some 
sort of rating scale on each of several elements of voice and 
diction. 

Both methods fail to meet the need for an efficient, valid, 
and reliable method of measurement. Speech correctionists do 
not agree on their diagnoses. Their standards are apparently 
stricter than those of the general population. If their diagnoses 
are made with some sort of rating scale, the reliability of the 
rating is usually unknown. Furthermore, it is impracticable to 
use the correctionist when large numbers of students are to be 
rated. The method consumes too much time. 

The second method also fails to be efficient, valid, and 
reliable. The judges not only vary in their standards but also 
are usually more strict than the general population. A high 
degree of reliability can be secured if attention is placed on one 
well-defined element of voice and diction, for example, vowel 
pronunciation.” But if several elements are rated, either a great 
deal of time is used for each student subject,’ or the ratings are 
extremely low in reliability.’ 

While both methods are valuable for certain uses—the first 
where known but undescribed cases of speech deficiency are 


*The first author planned the experiment, analyzed the data, and wrote the report. 
The second author conducted the experiment and assisted on all other aspects. 

* Kuhn, Effie G. The Pronunciation of Vowel Sounds: an Evaluation of Practice 
Material for College Freshmen. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 757). 

* Wilke, Walter H. “The Development and Application of a Scale for Measuring 
Diction,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIV (April, 1938), pp. 268-81. 

* Koepp-Baker, Herbert. “An Examination of the Problem of Measuring Speech 
Abilities in Freshmen,” Abstracts of Studies in Education at Pennsylvania State College, 
Part V 1935. (Pennsylvania State College Studies in Education, No. 12). 
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involved, and the second where efficiency is not a factor or 
where the tester is interested in one speech element only— 
neither meets the problem of testing large numbers of students 
quickly. At Ohio State University, for example, fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand students must be tested in four days. The 
faculty staff was inadequate to meet the problem. Consequently, 
it was decided to try to use students to segregate the poor in 
speech from the others, and to use the faculty members as an 
expert committee to describe the speech deficiencies. It was 


desirable that the segregation method be practicable, efficient, 
valid, and reliable. 


ae. scale evaluating the goodness of voice and 
diction in general was selected because of the proposed 
use of student judges relatively untrained in speech and because 
of the difficulty of using a more discriminating scale on such a 
complex phenomenon. The scale was adequate, also, for segre- 
gating the deficient from the other subjects. Once they were 
segregated, a detailed description of the speech deficiency could 
be given by a committee or by expert correctionists in the speech= 
improvement service. The three points on the scale were r¢p>/ 
resented in rating by the adjectives poor, fair, and good and in in 
statistical analysis by the numbers 7, 2 2, and 3. \ 
The judges, relatively untrained in speech, were 32 st 


— €0 
} 
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dents enrolled in an elementary course in Speech, Voice, and “~~ 


Hearing (Speech 410). These students were available and 
interested in the project. 

The training of the judges, extending over four one-hour 
periods, included general instructions, trial ratings of recorded 
speech, group discussions of the ratings, comparison with a 
standard fair record, and finally individual ratings without dis- 
cussion but with the standard fair record repeated periodically. 
The purpose of the training was largely to develop a common 
standard and skill in applying that standard. 

A standard fair record was used not only in the training 
but also in the actual rating of recorded samples of speech. Its 
use kept a common standard prominent and thus presumably 
improved the reliability of the ratings. Ideally, a set of com- 
parison records representing every point on the scale should be 
used, but the time that would be consumed not only in develop- 
ing such a set, but also in using it in rating appeared prohibitive. 
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This standard record was presumably representative of the 
mid-point of the three-point scale. Any sample of recorded 
speech then was sufficiently similar as to belong in the fair 
category, sufficiently better as to be rated good, or sufficiently 
poorer as to be considered poor. This standard record was the 
sample of recorded speech given an almost unanimous rating 
(a 40 to § majority) of fair in a preliminary experiment. The 
investigators believed it to be a representative fair record. 
When placed at random with a group of 15 other records, all 
of which were then rated by 11 members of the Speech Depart- 
ment faculty, it was rated fair by a 10 to I majority. 

After training was completed, 93 records of students’ pre- 
pared readings of “Grip, the Rat” were rated twice in random 
order. One-third of these records had previously been placed 
on each of the three points of the scale by less well-trained 
judges who had worked individually during Freshman Week 
of 1941. The standard fair record was played before each 
group of 10 records rated. The room was held constant. No 
more than 13 or 14 records were rated during any 22-minute 
period of judging. Only two 22-minute periods of rating were 
allowed during any day. A 5-minute rest between these periods 
was mandatory. The playing time of each record was one minute. 

The ratings thus secured had no meaning until analyzed 
in terms of some criterion presumed to be valid. This might 
be the ratings given the 93 records by a committee of speech 
experts; it might be some sort of majority rating by the student 
judges. A criterion set by experts was discarded because 
experts are inclined to have strict (sometimes pedantic) stand- 
ards and to disagree because of differing standards and because 
of tendencies to place varied or undue emphasis on the several 
elements of voice and diction. 

The majority rating of the student judges was accepted as 
a valid criterion for the following reasons: The student judges 
lacked previous standards and prejudices concerning the impor- 
tance of specific speech characteristics. They could be more 
readily trained to adopt the same standard. Finally, it appears 
justifiable to assume that, if a speech difficulty is important in 
social adjustment, it will ‘be noted but not labeled by the non- 
expert individual. While this assumption appears valid in 
segregating the poor, it cannot be justified for the higher levels 
of voice and diction proficiency. 
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Thus, the criterion rating for any record was a sort of 
majority rating of the student judges. Because good and poor 
judges both influenced a majority rating, a two-thirds majority 
of all judges was required. The criterion rating on 77 of the 
93 records was thus secured. The criterion rating for 14 of the 
remaining 16 records was established by a two-thirds majority 
of the best judges. Two records, probably true borderline 
cases, were discarded because a two-thirds majority was not 
secured even with only the best judges. Thus, the ratings for 
gt records remained for analysis. 

Score values were given to ratings by squaring the difference 
between the judge’s rating and the criterion rating. A judge’s 
score, then, on all records or on any group of records was the 


sum of the squared differences between his ratings and the 
criterion ratings. 


O* THE basis of the procedure discussed we are prepared 
to consider a tentative answer to the question, Can rela- 
tively nonexpert student judges after a brief period of training 
make general ratings of voice and diction proficiency with a 
high degree of reliability? We shall consider the reliability 
of single judges on the following bases: agreement with crite- 
rion on all records, agreement with criterion on poor records, 
self-consistency on all records, and self-consistency on poor 
records. 

On the initial rating of the 91 samples of recorded speech, 
judges’ scores ranged from 3 to 31, zero indicating exact agree- 
ment with the criterion. The mean score was 16.03. If one 
arbitrarily sets the standard of goodness as =d* = 14 or less, 
15 of the 32 judges, were good judges. These 15 judges, 
rating singly, may be expected on the average to err on about 
I in 10 records of all types rated. 

On the initial rating of the 14 poor records, judges’ scores 
ranged from a perfect score of 0 to 8, with a mean score of 
2.53. Such a mean score indicates that on the average a judge 
working alone erred on fewer than 3 of 14 poor records rated. 
If the standard of goodness on this basis is set arbitrarily as 
=d° = 1 or less, 9 judges were good judges. Since 3 of the 9 
had perfect agreement with the criterion and 6 only 1 error, 
these 9 judges, when judging alone, may be expected on the 
average to err in rating I poor sample in 21 poor ones rated. 
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It should be noted that fewer errors may be expected in rating 
poor records than in rating all records. Obviously, the judges 
were better at rating poor records than good and fair ones. 

A third basis for considering the reliability is the consistency 
with which the judges rated all records on two different occa- 
sions. Self-consistency scores were the sums of the squared 
differences between first and second ratings of all 91 samples 
of recorded speech. Consistency scores ranged from 9 to 38. 
With a standard of goodness set arbitrarily as =d° = 16 or 
less, 8 judges were on this basis good judges. These 8 judges, 
when judging alone, may be expected on the average to be 
inconsistent on I in 7 samples of all types rated. Consistency 
scores probably would have been better and the number of 
inconsistencies to be expected fewer had it not been that the 
judges were apparently still learning during the first rating 
of the records. The mean score for the second rating (16.03) 
was better than the mean score for the first rating (18.53). The 
training period evidently should have been somewhat extended. 

The final basis for considering reliability is the consistency 
with which the judges rated the 14 poor records on two occa- 
sions. Consistency scores on poor records ranged from a perfect 
score of 0 to 9. If the standard of goodness is arbitrarily set as 
=d°=1 or less, 9 judges were, on this basis, good judges. 
These 9 judges, when rating alone, may be expected on the 
average to err on I in 21 poor records rated.” 


7. findings indicate clearly that these particular judges 
as trained may be expected to make fewer errors in rating 
poor samples of recorded speech than in rating good and fair 
samples. Judges good on one basis were not necessarily good on 
the other three considered. For example, only two judges 
met the arbitrary standards set for all four bases. Only four 
met the standards of the first, second, and fourth bases. Inas- 
much, however, as we were interested primarily in a reliable 
method of segregating the poor samples from the others, the 
second and fourth bases (agreement with criterion on poor 
records, and self-consistency on poor records) were considered 
most important. If for our purposes a good judge was one 
who had a score in agreement with criterion on poor records of 
~d° = 1 or less and a score of self-consistency on poor records 


’ Tt should be noted that consistency on poor records was better than consistency on all. 
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of =d*=1 or less, 6 of the 32 judges were good judges. If 
one were to predict on the basis of their past performances, 
these 6 judges may be expected, when judging singly, to err 
in rating I in 21 poor records and to be inconsistent on 1 in 28 
poor records. It should be noted that these expectations do not 
take into account the fair records which may occasionally be 
rated poor by these judges. Errors of this sort were not con- 
sidered important because in our practical situation they could 
readily be corrected by an expert committee whose duty it was 
either to describe the phonetic deficiency or to reclassify the 
speech as fair or good. 

If one were interested equally in the reliability of the 
ratings in the good and fair categories as well as in the poor, 
greater emphasis not only in training but also in setting stand- 
ards for good judges would have to be placed on skill in 
discriminating the good and fair samples of speech. Possibly 
a different sort of training or a different type of judge would 
be necessary. 

Although 6 of the 32 judges had a high degree of reliability 
on poor records when judging singly (being expected to err 
in rating only I in 21 poor records and to be inconsistent on 
only I in 28), it is interesting to consider whether fewer errors 
would occur if the combined ratings of 3 good judges were 
used. This possibility was considered by taking random groups 
of the six good judges and then computing the sum of the 
squared differences between their combined ratings and the 
criterion rating. The combined rating was the majority or 
median score assigned to a sample by the 3 judges in the 
randomly selected group. Thirteen combinations of 3 good 
judges were considered. Every combination had perfect scores 
on all poor records. Thus, instead of erring on 1 record in 21 
as when judging alone, in groups of 3 the good judges may 
be expected to make no errors in judging poor records. 

On all records, the combined ratings of 3 good judges 
(random combinations of the 6 good judges) may be expected 
to err in rating 1 sample in 20. This compares with 1 error 
in approximately 6 samples for these 6 judges when rating all 
records alone. Thus, the combined ratings of 3 good judges 
had a higher reliability than did the ratings of single judges. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 1] 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The New Organization of the Bureau 


HIS issue of the BULLETIN is largely given over to the 

annual report of the Bureau of Educational Research 

for 1941-42. The report is usually published soon after 
the beginning of the academic year. Its publication was post- 
poned this year because the reorganization of the Bureau, which 
is described by Mr. Holy in the first section of the report, was 
not complete at the end of the academic year. It was believed 
that this reorganization was of such far-reaching importance 
for the future work of the Bureau that an account of it should 
be given in connection with the annual report. 

Those who planned and carried through the reorganization 
are convinced that it will have important consequences, not 
only for the Bureau and the College and University of which 
it isa part, but also for the public schools of Ohio. As Mr. Holy 
has pointed out, it provides for closer integration of the Bureau 
with the other departments and divisions of the College and 
University. While the resources of the Bureau, both personal 
and material, have always been available to, and have often 
been utilized by the members of other departments, by and 
large this utilization has been occasional and incidental; no 
machinery was set up specifically to provide for it. 

The new arrangement should prove mutually helpful to 
the Bureau and to the other Departments. The Bureau stands 
to profit from the service of an Advisory Committee, a majority 
of whose members are not on its staff, and who as “outsiders” 
bring a more objective view of its problems and opportunities. 
It should also benefit from the constant flow of other “out- 
siders” who are assigned to it temporarily for the study of 
specific problems. The other departments should likewise be 
benefited since their representatives on the Advisory Com- 
mittee and their members assigned to temporary service in the 
Bureau are in an excellent position to keep them informed 
concerning the resources and possible services of the Bureau. 

This intramural benefit, however, is not the most important 
consequence of the reorganization. The College and the Bureau 
are now in a better position than ever to carry out their function 
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of assisting the public schools in the solution of their problems. 
It should be much easier now to focus all the resources of the 
College on educational problems which need attention. Hence 
the members of the Bureau look forward to increasingly effec- 
tive service in the cause of public education. 

If their hope is to be realized in full measure, however, 
something else is needed; that is the continued co-operation of 
school people. Without their assistance in the past, it would 
have been impossible for the Bureau to serve as effectively as 
it has done; without such assistance in the future, its service 
will fall far short of what it should be. Readers of the But- 
LETIN, and particularly those engaged in public-school work, 
are urged actively to seek the services of the Bureau and to 
co-operate with the Director and appropriate staff members in 
working out plans for the utilization of its resources. By 
so doing they can both test and contribute to its efficiency 
in carrying out the work for which it was created. 

Confidentially, would it not be a fine thing if the teaching 
profession of the state at large were represented on the Bureau’s 
Advisory Committee? If you think so, why not do something 


about it? : 
R. Hi: E. 
a 


6 ie findings of a study reported on the Berkeley campus 
of the University of California indicate that both the total 
education achievement and the reading abilities of students can 
be influenced favorably by the application of a specific program 
of supervision in reading. To obtain the data twenty rural 
schools were placed under observation, ten as an experimental 
group and ten as the control group. Both groups were equated 
as nearly as possible in terms of teachers, instructional material 
and supplies, financial support, and pupils. The program was 
carried on for two years. Results indicate that the control group 
made a total gain of 1.42 grades in reading achievement, as 
compared to a total gain of 2.515 grades by the experimental 
group. While the normal gain for the two-year period would 
have been 2.0 grades, the pupils of the experimental group 
exceeded that by .515, and the pupils of the control group 
failed to make normal gain by .§8 grades. In total educational 
achievement the experimental group made a gain of 2.174 
grades as compared to 1.867 grades for the control group. 
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Books to Read 


Douctas WapLEs, editor. Print, Radio, and Film in a Democracy. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. xi-+197 pp. 

This very interesting little volume consists of ten papers read before the 
Sixth Annual Institute of the Graduate Library School, at the University of 
Chicago in the summer of 1941. Each contributor is a scholar of considerable 
note, and each has had firsthand contact with either research or policy-making 
in some branch of communications. Mr. Waples has arranged the individual 
contributions under four main headings: Government Policy, Effects on Public 
Opinion, Implications for Social Science, and Implications for Institutions, 
which provides a background logic for the whole. 

The section on Government Policy, consisting of contributions by 
H. L. Elsten of the United States Department of Justice and Ernest Kris of 
the New School for Social Research discusses democratic and totalitarian 
policy with respect to government control over news. The sections on Public 
Opinion are written by B. Berelson of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Paul Lazarsfeld of the Office of Radio Research, and Donald Slesinger 
of, the American Film Center. These men seek to evaluate the respective 
effects of print, radio, and motion pictures on public opinion. Social scientists 
Lasswell, Gosnell, and Stouffer discuss the methodology of public opinion and 
communications-effects measurement in the section on Implications for Social 
Science. Ralph Tyler and Ralph Beals present an analysis of status as regards 
the implications of communications research for the public schools and the 
public library respectiv ely. 

One looks almost in vain in these discussions for any large vision of the 
possible meaning of print, radio, and movies in America. These men all 
strain for “facts” which they readily admit are exceedingly scarce in the field 
of communications. Mr. Lazarsfeld ends his paper with a series of practical 
suggestions relating to radio, and Mr. Slesinger ventures to suggest that the 
movies are a powerful communications medium. But none of the contributors 
seems to have very clear ideas about the possibilities for the future of American 
culture of the mediums they are discussing. Is the réle of the social scientists 
never to be anything more than that of cleanup men for the business mag- 
nates whose vision determines the content of print, radio, and motion pictures? 

Norman WoELFEL 


McDonatp, Geratp Dean. Educational Motion Pictures and Libraries. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1942. xii-++183 pp. 

This book is the report of a special committee of the American Library 
Association and recommends that libraries accept responsibilities for the 
further use and distribution of educational films. The report suggests some 
lines of action which will help solve the difficulties in distributing films at 
the consumer level. The Library Association recognizes that “If books were 
as hard to get as films, there would be little reading done in this country” 
(page vi). 
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Following is a summary of the recommendations made in the report: The 
use of educational films in adult education needs exploration; a primary need 
exists for the development of facilities to train librarians for film service; 
experimentation is needed with a variety of patterns of film service in a 
variety of types of libraries and communities; libraries need to organize for 
the prompt and systematic listing of films as currently produced and with- 
drawn from circulation; study, research, and experimentation on various 
problems of preserving educational films as historical records is of immediate 
importance; and an approach must be found to the problem of getting 16-mm. 
projectors into libraries, 

Each of these recommendations is carefully supported by evidence as 
found through the experience of various types of libraries which handle films. 
Of particular interest to public-school teachers and librarians is the chapter 
on “Films in the School Library,” which deals with the experiences of city 
and county public schools in providing film services. The chapter on “Films 
in the College and University Library” is brief but sets the problem which 
many institutions of higher learning are facing, namely, whether films should 
be cared for by departments, by a special interdepartmental service, or by the 
regular college library. 

The treatment given by Mr. McDonald and the committee to the 
problems of motion pictures and libraries is unusually realistic and practical. 
They see the library as functioning to help the educational film become a 
part of the educational pattern by bringing it “into homes, schoolrooms, halls, 
and auditoriums with all the familiarity of a good conversationalist and with 
the ready availability of a good book” (page 104). 

In the appendices are found excellent materials on organizing a library 
and on sources of information. The style and format of the book make it 


nusually attractive. 
. y Roy WENGER 


GarDINER, JEWEL, AND BaispEN, Leo B. Administering Library Service in 
the Elementary School. Chicago: American Library Association, 1941. 
x+161 pp. 

This is not just another book on school libraries. It is a decidedly attrac- 
tive, well-planned, and well-written overview of what an elementary-school 
library should be and should accomplish. Thus relationships of library, 
faculty, students, community, and public library are stressed. The authors’ 
idea that the duty of the school extends beyond the mere teaching of reading 
to the provision of worth-while materials for reading permeates the book. 

The book is designed for school librarians, teachers, administrators, and 
library-school personnel. It covers the organization and administrative tech- 
niques involved in library service as well as the simple library processes. 

While the authors fully appreciate the advantages of centralized admin- 
istration for the system as a whole, and the economy of a centralized book 
collection, they stress strongly the necessity of close contact with teachers 
and students and the need for immediate accessibility of books for all needs. 

Thanks are due to authors and publisher for a well-designed and printed 
book, which is attractively illustrated and contains an excellent index. 


Rutu E. SEEGER 
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TonneE, HERBERT A. Consumer Education in the Schools. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1941. vii+-365 pp. 

This is a textbook for students in teacher-training institutions and teachers 
in service. As such it is worthy of careful examination because it presents 
the problems of consumer education in broad outline and assembles a substantial 
and well-selected body of references. A Ae 


Stranc, RutTH M., anp Smitey, Dean F. The Réle of the Teacher in 
Health Education. New York: Macmillan Company, 1941. x-+359 pp. 
The Foreword clearly states the viewpoint of the authors, “Every teacher 
is a teacher of healthful living.” To that end they have made more clear 
what health education really is, or could be, and the apportunities each teacher 
has to engage in health education. 
The fifth chapter, ‘Materials and Methods of Health Education,” and 
sixth chapter, “The Health Program as a Whole,” are especially good. 
The experienced teacher and the teacher interested in the health of her 
pupils will appreciate the volume, and her co-operation and her awareness 
of community health needs and resources will be extended. The inexperi- 
enced teacher will need to use the index freely to find answers to her problems. 
The references to other publications in the field of health education and 


the bibliography are excellent. a 


In Paper Covers 


STUDENSKI, PauL, AND Mort, Pau R. Centralized vs. Decentralized Gov- 
ernment in Relation to Democracy. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. vii+69 pp. 

Let no one look here for realistic wisdom as to whether any particular 
job should be undertaken by local, state, national, or international govern- 
ment—but rather for a parade of theoretical speculation. 

This bit of collaboration between a New York University political 
scientist and a Teachers College professor is subtitled a “Review of the Argu- 
ments Advanced in the Literature of Various Nations,” and is reprinted from 
four numbers of the Teachers College Record of 1939-40. Although this 
study grew out of Mr. Mort’s work on state aid for education, it deals gen- 
erally with the relative merits of centralized and decentralized government. 
Mr. Studenski organized the arguments from the seventy odd sources (British, 
American, and European) into four chapters: “Merits of Well-Conceived 
Local Control,” “Shortcomings of Excessive Decentralization,” “Merits of 
Well-Conceived Central Control,” “Excessive Centralization of Government.” 

Among the twenty-eight separately identified arguments, scarcely a half- 
dozen are accompanied by objective evidence. Perhaps this “array of informa- 
tion not to be found in any other single source” will stimulate researches 
which-will render the arguments respecting the effect on “democracy” and 
“self-reliance” as objective as those based on efficient management. 


H. S. Foster, Jr. 








